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the pilgrims at Mekka round Hagar's supposed well.
But nature had been too strong for Mahommed. The
Arabs still sang, and in Spain music was greatly culti-
vated. There was a chief of the royal musicians, and
in the Escorial library are still preserved some rem-
nants of the very extensive musical literature, in
especial the works of Al Faraby, on the elements of
music, on composition, singing, instruments, and ac-
companiments, with the Arabic musical writing and
notes, and drawings of at least thirty instruments. The
first volume of one of the great books of songs is also
extant, containing one hundred and fifty airs, and the
biographies of fourteen musicians. The whole collec-
tion had been the work of fifty years.

Poetry flourished with music. Everyone was a poet.
The extraordinary richness of the language, which is
so full that the dictionary is in sixty volumes, and the
natural cadences lend themselves to verse; and the
tone of mind of the nation was poetical, and delighted
in figurative imagery and in descriptive or romantic
pieces. Professed poets were sure of renown and
wealth, and even princes sent letters and challenges
in poetry to one another. Story-tellers were also in
high honour, and there were an immense number of
romances, of which we may guess the style by their
Eastern kindred, "The Arabian Nights ;" but these
were further enlivened by the chivalrous fancies caught
from the Goths, and there was also a book of fables
showing plainly their common descent with those of
JEsop. History, genealogy, grammar, rhetoric, and
philosophy were greatly cultivated, and many treatises
on them were written, and carried the Arabs to con-
clusions never dreamt of by Mahommed.